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COMING IN THE SPRING ISSUE. Let Okta - 
ma Today show you the wide-open spaces of 
Oklahoma's Northwest, from the prosperous 
towns along I40's western reaches to a ranch 
along the Beaver River, from the underground 
kingdoms of Alabaster Caverns to the mysteries 
of Black Mesa, from Enid’s Tri-State Music 
Festival to the Red Carpet Country Mule Train. 
Plus a package of tours letting you in on the area's 
roadside attractions — and where to get a good 
hamburger along the way. 


People and Pottery 

For 50 years come 1983, the Frankoma family has made fine 
earthenware pottery from good old Oklahoma clay. 

All Aboard for Yesterday 

Got the disappearing railroad blues? Take a ride to Cushing’s 
Cimarron Valley Railroad Museum. 

New Life for a Grand Old Depot 

Shawnee’s splendid Santa Fe Depot has seen a lot of history. 

Now it’s home to some of that history, as the Pottawatomie County 
Historical Society’s museum. 

Saturday Night, Western Style 

Every weekend folks from all over grab their partners and 
head to Stillwater for some Western dancing. 

Charles Pratt, Sculptor 

Charles Pratt is a man of few words. But the works of his hands 
speak for him. 

Five Span of History 

Over by Warner, one man and 10 oxen work to keep a portion of 
America’s past alive. 
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COVERS: Front. An example of Native American sculptor Charles Pratt’s 
blue com sculpture* Inside front * Masses of poinsettias fill the greenhouses of 
several Oklahoma nurseries in late fall* These were photographed atthe Miller 
Plant Farm north of Seminole. Back Oklahoma’s Governor’s Mansion in win- 
ter dress* All photos by Fred W* Marvel* 
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r I Ihe $13,5 million Bartlesville 
I Community Center, complete 
JL with the world’s largest cloi- 
sonne artwork, was designed by 
the protege of Frank Lloyd Wright 
The state-of-the-art stage— which has 
a trap door large enough for an ele- 
phant to disappear — already has spot- 
lighted national symphonies and 
Broadway stars. 

What’s more, and just as remark- 
able, no federal or state funds were 
used for the imposing, year-old struc- 
ture with its 1,800-seat auditorium, 
700- capacity community hall and myr- 
iad other meeting rooms. It was paid 
for by Bartians the day it opened— 
complete with a hefty multi-million 
dollar endowment. 

But that’s not all that has Bartians 
applauding. Taking a bow front stage 
center are the facility’s volunteers, a 
civic-minded cast of 500. 

There's Earl Jones, a retired Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. executive, and his 
wife, Priscilla. While she’s selling tick- 
ets, he’s working as co-chairman of 
the center’s tour guides. “We’re proud 
of Bartlesville,” Jones says. “We’ve 
raised two children here, and it’s a 
great community, very civic-minded. 
The least we could do is volunteer.” 
Then there’s Jones* co-chairman, 
Evelyn Dickson. Although a relative 
newcomer to Bartlesville, Mrs. Dick- 
son has contributed a not- inconsider- 
able skill: A school-bus driver for 20 
years, she specializes in showing off 
the center to children. “I’ve lived all 
over the U.S.A., and I find Bartles- 
ville to be the friendliest town of all,” 
she says. “I like showing off to people 
what we have.” 

his enthusiasm isn’t last on 
Cecelia Pinkston, who coordi- 
nated the mass baking of 30, (XX) 
cookies for last January's grand 
opening, which featured tours every 
30 seconds for a crowd of 18,000. “We 
had everybody in town baking cook- 
ies,” recalls Ms. Pinkston, who a year 
later is a full-time staffer who coordi- 
nates the 500 volunteers themselves 
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By Susan Everly-Douze 




The 

Beautiful Building 

o 

that 

Bartlesville Built 




A long shot of the stairs leading 
into the auditorium shows off 
the graceful curves that flow 
throughout the building, which 
was designed by a protege of 
Frank Lloyd Wright Photo by 
Jerry Poppen house, photo 
des ignerf pho t ographer Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 


Earl Jones, a retired Phillips 
executive, shows a tour group one 
sample of the center's collection 
of artwork. Jones is co-chairman of 
the tour guides; the full cast 
of volunteers numbers some 500 , 
Photo by Jim Stafford, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. staff photographer. 


Volunteers Paul Mize fin the red 
shirt) and Gary 1 Deker backstage 
at the Bartlesville Community 
Center, setting lights. Volunteered 
time and energy mean that the 
five-story center can run with 
a full-time staff of only seven . 
Photo by Jim Stafford. 


instead of cookies. 

"Our is definitely a hands-on oper- 
ation/' she says. "The ladies at the 
front desk, for example, are our faces. 
And they know that because this is 
their building, their center.” 

There are even volunteers who do 
windows. How many state-of-the-art 
civic cultural centers have townspeo- 
ple happily polishing glass and vacu- 
uming carpet in hurried preparation 
for opening day? 

“We truly are unique,” says center 
director Gary Moore, a transplanted 
Texan with unabashed pride in his 
new Oklahoma home. “The people of 
Bartlesville wanted a community cen- 
ter, They built one that is momentous, 
and now they run it from the back- 
stage crew to concession stand and 
ticket office, ushers and coat room.” 
Volunteers range from senior cit- 
izens, like Jones, to a professional- 
caliber cadre of high school students 
who help man the sophisticated back- 
stage equipment that includes com- 
puterized lighting and an orchestra 
elevator. The time and talents of these 
500 volunteers, Moore explains, make 
it possible to run the five-storv center 
and its constant stream of activities 
with a full-time staff of just seven. 

B ut then the ambitious com muni- 
k ty project, which is making this 
prosperous oil-patch community 
a cultural boom town to boot, 
was a hometown effort from the start. 

Private donations — lead by $4 mil- 
lion from Phillips, Bartlesville's major 
employer — netted $8.5 million. To 
raise the rest and provide an endow- 
ment, the citizenry voted a penny 
sales tax that was repealed when con- 
struction was complete. 

The result was an instant Oklahoma 
landmark and in gtx>d company. The 
center is a few' blocks from the Nellie 
Johnstone, Oklahoma's first commer- 
cial oil well, as well as the mansion of 
"Uncle” Frank Phillips. It's also in 
the shadow of the Price Tow f er, de- 
signed by Frank Llovd Wright him- 
self in the '50s. 

More than two decades later, the 
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new Bartlesville Community Center 
was designed by Wright's first student 
and protege, William Wesley Peters, 
and a team from the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation’s Taliesin Associ- 
ation Architects, And while there'd 
been some carping about the Price 
Tower some called it “awesome/ 1 
others "just awful” — there’s no quib- 
bling about the center. Barfians love 
every one of its 90,000 square feet. 

So apparently do out-of-towners. 

“We see a lot of admirers of Wright 
who come a long way here to take a 
tour/ 1 Moore says, “And we also have 
a lot of people who pull up in motor 
homes, intrigued, and ask, "What’s 
this? 1 ” 

The five-story, earth-toned center 
with its flowing curves is indeed a 
car stopper. 

Wright called the style of architec- 
ture "organic,” letting the structure 
blend with the natural surroundings, 
in this case the buff backdrop of the 
Osage Hills. But to the layman, the 
center most resembles an appealing 
but certainly splendiferous flying sau- 
cer poised for take-off. The predom- 
inance of curves, however, was for 
acoustic strength as much as visual 
appeal. Flat surfaces are flat-out bad 
for sound. 


Above, Co-chairman of tour 
guides Evelyn Dickson points out 
one of the center's highlights t 
a 25 foot mural that is the worlds 
largest cloisonne mosaic. The 
designs within the mural echo the 
geometric shapes represented 
in the center's architecture . Photo 
by Jim Stafford. Right. The 1,801k 
seat auditorium features a 
telescoping orchestra shell and 
a sophisticated drapery system 
that can be modified to suit 
the sounds of everything from 
Shakespeare to Ray Price , Photo 
by Gary Moore , 


Getting There 

In the next few months, the 
Bartlesville Community Center, 
located at the comer of Cherokee 
Avenue and Adams Boulevard, will 
host events that vary? from Dave 
Brubeck with the Oklahoma Sinfonia 
and the Ihxas Opera Theater's 
production of " The Marriage of Figaro ” 
to the classic film “ The Rules of the 



Game" and the Fifth Grade Music 
Festival, A complete calendar of events 
is available to anyone who writes the 
center at RQ> Box 1027, Bartlesville 
74003 , or calls 19181 336-2787 

1 fours of the facility are conducted 
at 10a.m. and 2p.m. Monday through 
Friday ami at 10 a.m. on Saturday. 
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Although Bartlesville was far from 
/ % 1 Taliesin’s first community cen- 
A. it was no cookie cutter copy 

of its predecessors. Architect 
Peters spent six months finding out 
first hand what Bartians wanted. 

What Peters came up with, he said, 
was “a building built for Bartlesville 
, . * a good time place and a place for 
the whole community to get together 
and work and play * . . a renewal of 
the old concept of the city square/ 11 
Understanding the need for a multi- 
purpose facility, he promised the cen- 
ter would be a community home for 
everything from “grand opera to grade 
school/’ The people proved him right. 

When the Texas Opera Theater 
presented “Don Pasquale/’ the per- 
formance filled the auditorium. A 
choral recital by the Bartlesville fifth 
grade was SFtO, too. 

m jroore emphasizes, however, 
\ / 1 f the center is not just for 
l V i the fine arts. The center 
plays host also to chili sup- 
pers and weddings, trade shows and 
Girl Scout toy fairs. The Rotary holds 
regular meetings there. 

In addition to displaying the con- 
siderable talents of local arts groups, 
the stage has held Hal Holbrook as 
Mark Twain; jazz great Dave Bru- 
beck; O&W star Ray Price; and Mex- 
ico’s Ballet Folk I orica, to name a few. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
kicked off the 1982-83 season, which 
also saw the inauguration of a Town 
Hall series of noted speakers, from 
Paul Harvey to author Gail Sheehy. 

In keeping with the center’s com- 
munity roots, ticket prices are kept as 
low as possible, and many events are 
free. This “community plus,” Moore 
says, is made possible in large part 
by his volunteer staff. 

For many of the volunteers, how- 
ever, the gratis ticket -taking and ush- 
ering is motivated by their own the- 
atrical inclinations as much as civic- 
mindedness: Members of local groups 
volunteer their time in turn for credits 
that reduce the price that their organi- 
zations pay to rent the auditorium or 


any of the smaller rooms. 

“This is a place not just to watch 
but a place to make things happen/* 
Moore says. An impromptu tour 
proves him right. 

A giggling troupe of aspiring bal- 
lerinas departs a mirrored rehearsal 
hall at dusk, only to be immediately 
replaced— in yet another of the cen- 
ter’s rooms — with a cast-full of adults 
ready for play rehearsal. 

For Ibis changing guard of local 
talent, the trek through the center is 
a visual feast. Graceful, winding 
ramps show off arched and mirrored 
vistas punctuated with icicle-styled 
chandeliers. “There*s a continuity of 
form and shape throughout the entire 
building,” Moore explains. “Forms in 
glass run into the concrete, and tri- 
angles are repeated in the lighting and 
other details. There’s a strong element 
of repetition. Nothing is done just 
once/’ 

r ■ there’s also a gallery’s worth of 
I artwork displayed throughout 
1 the center. Most spectacular is 
a 25-foot mural depicting the 
woodsy appeal of Green Country — the 
world’s largest cloisonne mosaic. 

With 10 years experience orches- 
trating community arts, Moore has 
the savvy and cool or a seasoned im- 
presario, but when he brings his vis- 
itor backstage of the 1,800 -seat audi- 
torium, his eyes light up. He’s like a 
child with a new train set on Christ- 
mas Day. 

There’s a lot to be excited about. 
The state-of-the-art equipment would 
do a city 10 times the size proud. 

The one-of-a-kind orchestra shell, 
for example, can telescope from fully 
closed to open wide enough to suit 
the largest symphony orchestra. 
What’s more, Moore explains, the 18- 
ton shell actually floats on air, using 
the same principle as a hover craft. 

“What usually takes a crew of 10 
all day to do — to set up the shell/’ he 
says, “now takes two people three 
minutes.” 

The auditorium’s drapery system is 
also high on the list of the center’s 


multi-functional and sophisticated 
equipment. 

“These draperies can change the 
sound of the hall by changing the re- 
verberation/’ Moore says. “For ex- 
ample, for a symphony concert, you 
need bared walls to give a richness to 
the sound by having it bounce off and 
create a slight echo. But that’s not 
good for theater. When clarity is key, 
we draw the draperies to absorb the 
sound.” 


A floating orchestra shell, stage 
ZJk trap door large enough for an 
A JL elephant, not to mention com* 
puterized lighting, myriad 
dressing rooms, a professional rehear- 
sal hall, costume shop, work shop, a 
waiting room for performers. Back- 


stage at the Bartlesville Community 
Center, it’s easy to imagine you’re in 
a multi-mill ion- populated metropolis 
Volunteer Earl Jones can testify 
that the center can turn the heads of 
visitors from other small cities and 
from big ones, as well. ‘T had a tour 
one day with some New Yorkers in it, 
and they were real impressed,” he 
recalls. “When I told them that no 
federal funds had been used, they 
couldn’t believe it and said, 'Are you 


sure?’ 

“I told them I was. This is Bartles- 
ville. We do things differently.” OT 
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Precious books and priceless 
photographs. Memoirs of a freed 
slave, a ranch wife and a Choctaw 
chief Not to mention a genuine 
wrapper from an Alfalfa Bill candy 
bar. They're all part of 

Qdahoma’s 
Golden Hoard of 
Western History 

By John Davis 

Photographs by Paul E. Lefebvre 

John Danis is a free-lance ivtitrr tiring in Norman, 
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I f you are a native Oklahoman — 
white, Indian or black -the chances 
are good that you can find remi- 
niscences or photographs of rela- 
tives or old family friends filed away 
in the University of Oklahoma’s West- 
ern History Collections. 

These really priceless collections 
make up one of the nation’s foremost 
research facilities on the American 
West. They are used extensively by 
writers and scholars from all over the 
world. But you are welcome too, and 
you may find bits of family or home- 
town history you never knew existed. 

The collections are housed in Mon- 
nett Hall, the old law school building, 
one of the most impressive on the OU 
campus, with its limestone towers and 
tall, cathedral-tvpe windows. The 
great third-floor library — showcase for 
the collections — really has the solem- 
nity of a cathedral with its oak panel- 
ing, leaded windows and huge oak 
ceiling beams. Its imposing air is sug- 
gestive also of the wealth of rare books 
and irreplaceable manuscripts and 
documents hidden away all through 
the old building. 

Thousands of reminiscences of 
Oklahoma settlers are contained in the 
Indian Pioneer Papers, 116 thick vol- 
umes collected as a WPA project in 
the late 1930s. Oklahoma is unique in 
that it evolved from frontier to state- 
hood in a single lifetime. These vol- 
umes outline that progress in remark- 
able detail. They are kept in a locked 
room off the library, but an index is 
available so you can look up names 
and towns. 

The great tragic and epic moments 
of Oklahoma history are all chronicled 
here. The Trail of Tears when the 
Five Civilized Tribes were uprooted 
from their Southern homes and herded 
to the Indian Territory to die by the 
hundreds from cold, sickness and 
hunger. And the Civil War that dev- 
astated the Cherokee Nation in north- 
east Oklahoma, leaving only lonely 
chimneys marking where homes had 
stood. And the great Land Huns when 
thousands of men and women raced 
for free lands like frenzied mobs in a 
gold rush. And all the thousands of 
little incidents that made up the raw, 
lonely life on the Oklahoma frontier. 

One small girl, crouched in tall 
weeds beside a wagon trail, watched 
in wonder as a circus passed with 
wagons of caged animals and some 


camels walking behind. She remem- 
bered that magic moment as long as 
she lived. Another little girl saw a 
meteor shower when “the whole heav- 
ens looked like they were on fire and 
the stars all began raining down.” As 
an old woman she recalled that the 
skies grew so bright that chickens 
came down from their roost and be- 
gan pecking around as though it was 
day. 

An ex-slave spoke feelingly of his 
former owners. “When freed many of 
us stayed on with our masters and 
mistresses, for we loved them, and we 
did not know where to go without 
them.” And a Weleetka banker’s wife 
told of the whole town turning out 
every Sunday evening to watch the 
Creeks play Indian ball. That was a 
wild spectacle that usually ended in a 
riot and provided about the only color 
in their drab lives. “Outside of the 
Indians our lives were uneventful,” 
she concluded. “We tried to be good 
citizens and did our share of charity 
work/* 

The Papers are well known among 
researchers but not among the public, 
though they are becoming better 
known. “People come in to use the 
collections and discover the Papers,” 
said librarian Daryl Morrison. “Some- 
times they’ll find reminiscences from 
a grandparent who made the Run, and 
had no idea that the reminiscences 
existed.” 

Another important source is the 
Duke Indian Oral History Collection, 
interviews with Indians in the 1960s 
recorded in 50 bound volumes and on 
800 cassette tapes. Among those inter- 
viewed was Jess Rowlodge, last of the 
Arapaho oral historians, who wanted 
to get his stories down on tape be- 
cause the younger Indians were not 
interested in learning the old oral 
traditions. 

“The other day an Indian boy came 
in trying to get information about his 
grandparents,” Mrs. Morrison said. 
“He learned their voices were on tape 
and he was really excited.” 

Small memoir collections are scat- 
tered through the huge manuscript di- 
vision holdings, which contain more 
than 30 million leaves of materials. 
For example, Mrs. Edna Hatfield, 
early librarian at the Tonkawa Public 
Library, recorded interviews with set- 
tlers who made the run into the Cher- 
okee Strip. There .are memoirs also 


Preceding page. A view through 
wrought-iron walls into the library 
collection of the Henry B. Bass 
Collection, which focuses on Lincoln 
and the Civil War. 

Opposite page, clockwise from left. 
The collections' present home, 
Monnett Hall OU’s old law school 
building; a 1925 draft of the constitution 
of the Keetoowah Society, handwritten 
in the Chewkee syllabaty; a plate from 
one of the folio volumes of illustrations 
that make up part of the McKinney * 
Hall sets on North American Indians. 

The collections* library section, housed 
in the old oak-panelled reading room; 

a page from the 1880 census of the 
Cherokee Nation, listing residents of 
the Cooweescoowee District. 
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Getting There 

The Western History Collections 
are located in Monnett Hall on the 
east side of Farrington Oval on 
the University of Oklahoma campus. 
Library > hours are 8 cum. to 5 p.m.. 
Monday through Friday and l to 
5 p. m. Sunday plus evening hours from 
7 to 9 p.m. TUesday through Thursday 
Hours for the Manuscript Division , 
which includes the Photographic 
Archives , the Indian- Pioneer Papers 
and the Doris Duke Indian Oral 
History* Collection . are 8 a. m. to 5 p. m.. 
Monday through Friday All services 
are closed during the noon hour. 

A special service offered by the 
Photographic Archives allows owners 
of historical photographs to loan them 
for copying. The archives makes a 
negative and two 5x7 prints of each 
photo loaned. The negative and one 
print stay in the archives; the original 
and the second print are returned 
to the owner. 

The collections ' mailing address 
is Room 452, Monnett Hall 630 
Farrington Oval University of 
Oklahoma , Norman . OK 73019. 

The phone number is (405) 325-3641. 


by early doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
merchants and farmers showing the 
scope of daily life on the frontier. 

In the manuscript division are spe- 
cial sections containing 15,000 maps, 
10,000 tapes and discs of oral history 
recordings, 20,000 reels of microfilm 
and 500,000 old photographs. 

The photo archives were once used 
mostly by writers needing illustrations 
for books and articles. Now, with in- 
creasing interest in the American 
West, the public is using them too, 
purchasing blown-up photos of Indi- 
ans and early cowboys and oil-field 


booms to hang on their walls. Some 
people who saw Oklahoma Images, the 
historical photo exhibit that has been 
traveling around the state, recognized 
relatives and wrote in to get copies. 

Shelley Arlen, photo archivist, gets 
letters from foreign Western enthusi- 
asts, particularly in Germany and 
England, wanting photographs of In- 
dians and outlaws. A university class 
from Japan recently visited the ar- 
chives to study pictures of American 
Indians. Hobby clubs concerning the 
American West are springing up all 
over the world. 

Also in the manuscript division is 
the Carl Albert Center, containing 
the papers of 41 U.S. congressmen, 
mostly from Oklahoma. There are 
about 10 million items in the collec- 
tions, two-thirds still unprocessed. 

“We never know what we’ll find in 
these papers,” said John Michael 
Caldwell, archivist. They have come 
on correspondence from all U.S. pres- 
idents since Franklin Roosevelt. And 
last fall they discovered two letters 
from Susan B. Anthony. 

The Western History Collections — 
worth millions of dollars today — was 
started in 1927 by E. E. Dale, OU 
historian, with a $10,000 grapt from 
oilman Frank Phillips. Buying fru- 
gally, back in the days before collec- 
tors were interested in the American 
West, he often paid between $1 and 
$10 for books that today are worth a 
hundred or a thousand times that 
much. 

Some of the rarest books are kept 
in that locked room in the library 
along with the Indian Pioneer Papers. 
On the shelves are priceless volumes 
of which only three or six or a dozen 
copies exist. One real gem is the 40- 
volume set of Edward S. Curtis’ pho- 
tographs and memoirs of his travels 
among the North American Indians. 
The lovely, llxl5-inch sepia photos 
are truly fantastic, showing every 
pore and wrinkle in the Indians’ faces, 
all the details of hairdos and dress and 
beadwork. Artists come in to sketch 
them. The volumes are worth $100,000, 
but you can see them too, though 
librarian Morrison may want to turn 
the pages for you. 

“We want people to see them,” she 
said. “If you keep everything chained 
up, what’s the point? We want them 
to be used and seen, but we want to 
protect them too.” OT 


Opposite page, clockwise from left. 
A genuine wrapper from an " Alfalfa 
Bill Bar, " found pressed among the 
papers of Oklahoma’s colorful ninth 
governor; a souvenir booklet from 
Pawnee Bills Buffalo Ranch, complete 
with photos of Bill and his wife. May 
Lillie; Jack Haley with a poster for the 
Miller Brothers' 101 Ranch wild west 
show, from the early '20s. 

One of only two known copies of the 
original edition of Twenty-four Years 
a Cowboy and Ranchman, printed in 
1905 by the newspaper in Hedrick, 
Oklahoma Territory; part of a plat of 
Tulsa issued by the Sanborn -Perris Map 
Co. in 1894. The plats showed layouts, 
types of businesses and buildings -and 
availability of firefighting parapher- 
nalia — in Oklahoma towns. Used at 
the time primarily for insurance 
purposes, today they're a godsend for 
individual researchers and groups 
interested in historical preservation. 
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^ IT Then Joniece Frank-Nelson 
%/%/ walks through the Frank- 
Y T oma pottery plant, she may 
stop to help solve a problem 
in the casting department or the mold 
shop to talk to the ladies in quality 
control or to check on the look of the 
first firing of a new item. 

Rut she’ll just as likely stop to in- 
quire after a new grandbabv, or to ask 
a young employee how he managed to 
split open his upper lip. (Answer: by 
jumping off a cliff at Lake Keystone.) 

Forty-nine employees work at 
Frankoma Pottery’s Sapulpa factory 
slip casting, pressing, trimming, 
sponging, gazing, loading kilns, mak- 
ing molds, checking for defects, pack- 
ing-all the steps it takes to turn a 
load of Oklahoma clay from Sugar 
Loaf Hill in Sapulpa into dinner 
plates and pitchers, trivets, limited- 
edition vases and Christmas plates. 
And Joniece and her right-hand help- 
ers can call every employee by name. 

And the employees know their boss 
lady. They ought to— most have been 
at Frankoma more than 10 years, and 
as Joniece walks through the plant, 
her question, “Hey, Virginia |or Jun- 
ior or Marge or Otisj, how many 
years you been here?” gets answers 
like “23” and “32” and “27” and “29.” 
As for the boss ladv, she literally 



Joniece Frank-Nelson. 


grew up at the pottery. The Franks 
moved their business from Norman to 
Sapulpa in 1938, when Joniece was 
six weeks old, and her earliest mem- 
ories are bound up with Frankoma. 
“We lived here at the plant until 1 
was seven,” she says. “I can remember 
walking over from the house, which 
was also the office* and showroom, with 
my dad. I had to reach up to hold his 
hand and hike two steps to his every 
one, so I would guess I was about 
four. We would check the plant and 
the kiln and I remember thinking 


People and Pottery: 
The Frankoma Family 


By Kate Jones 
Photographs by Mel Root 


Mel Root is a photographer on the staff o/The Tulsa World. 
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someday I would rim the company for 
my dad. 1 * 

She went on the payroll when she 
was 12, working in the showroom, “I 
always knew it was Frankoma for me,” 
she says. ‘'But I couldn't draw, so I 
started out majoring in business at 
OU,” Then she enrolled in a course 
in sculpting, “As soon as f got my 
hands on three-dimensional work,” 
she says, “I knew I could sculpt.” 
From then on, her interest in art and 
design took over. 

But when she returned to Frank- 
oma, art degree in hand, the first 
thing her father did was pul her to 
work in the mold shop for two years. 
“Those were probably the most val- 
uable tw r o years of my life,” she says 
now. “Daddy always said that you 
can't design for ceramics if you don’t 
understand how molding works. 

“There's no way you can learn this 
business in school,” she says, “You 
have to just look over your daddy's 
shoulder, so to speak. . . , Fve glazed, 
Fve trimmed, I've made molds, Tve 
worked in the office, Fve packed. Fve 
shipped, Fve done everything else. On 
this type of operation unless you’ve 
been in the saddle, you can’t ride the 
horse and you can't tell anyone else 


how to ride the horse, either.” 
It was lucky for Frankoma 
that Joniece spent so many years 
looking over her daddy's shoul- 
der, and lucky that John Frank 
had spent years not only build- 
ing a b u s i ness b u t bu i 1 c 1 i n g a 
family of employees as well. 
When he died in 1972, the man 
was missed, but the company 
went on. Plant superintendent 
J. V. Taylor, who has some 40 
years with Frankoma, says, “It 
was a pretty smooth transition. 
Joniece had been schooled to a 
great extent in the art end of the 
business, and that's where we 
would've been hurt the most 
when he passed away. And there 
were enough of us here in the 
plant to help out with the manu- 
facturing end of it. We just kept on 
doing what we were doing.” 

What Frankoma people will 
have been doing for 50 years 
come 1983 is taking good old 
Oklahoma clay and turning it in- 
to handcrafted earthenware pot- 
tery that's shipped to the 49 
other states and Canada. John 
Frank, a graduate of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and teacher of 
art and ceramics at OU, started 
it all in 1933 as a studio pottery 
in Norman, with one small kiln, 
a butter churn for mixing day, a 
fruit jar for grinding glazes, a 
few other simple tools and some 
tables. In 1938 he and his wife 
and partner, Grace Lee, and their 
two da ughters moved to Sapulpa, 
to the site where the factory 
stands today. 

Like an architectural Topsy, 
the Frankoma plant “just grew.” 


Dart ha Jones at one of the 
plant s four hydraulic presses , 
producing dinner plates in the 
Mayan- A z tec pa 1 1 em . Each 
time the press comes down — 
about 125 times an hour — it 
exerts some 30 tons of pressure. 


Hank Perkins, who oversees 
Fran ko ma '$ cos ting 
department, dumps excess 
slip , or liquid clay, from a pair 
of plaster molds. 


The early years saw T financial woes and 
reverses, including a fire that destroyed 
the new plant on Nov. 10, 1938, oblit- 
erating the molds of all his designs 
and forcing him to make new molds 
from fired pieces. 

What grew in the burned plant’s 
place was a 5, 500- square -foot building, 
and this has been added to again and 
again, forming a mazelike structure 
with almost 80,000 square feet. 

Much of the plant is literally built 
on pottery, since rejects and worn-out 
production molds were — and still are 

tossed out the back door. “Daddy 
used to tell people who’d come by that 
they w r ere walking on $1 million worth 
of pottery," Joniece says. Plant man- 
u get Ted Steeples, another nearly 40- 
year employee, adds, “With inflation 
and what we’ve added in recent years, 
Fd say you’re probably walking on $3 
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Ted Steeples and Virginia Tilley 
ready a long line of glazed items 
for loading into one of the company's 
four gas- fired kilns. 



or $4 million worth/* 

But the point of the business 
is to make and sell pottery, not 
to throw it out the back door. 

That making and selling begins 
in the design studio. 

Today Joniece occupies what 
once was her father’s bailiwick. 

A healthy portion of their cur- 
rent catalog is made up of John 
Frank’s designs; item #201, a 
small bowl, is from the first cata- 
log. The four dinnerware pat- 
terns currently offered are also 
his — Mayan- Aztec, Plainsman, 
Lazybones, West wind. And a 
John Frank design that’s been 
d l scon t i n u ed is occasi ona 1 1 y 

brought back— as his cactus 
planter and vase were when the 
Western craze hit. 

But today it is Joniece who designs 
the annual Christmas plate, a tradi- 
tion since 1962 the oldest series of 
its kind in America, and the only one 
to consistently maintain a Christian 
theme, according to Joniece. The lim- 
ited-edition vase is also her design. 

As a special project for the com- 
pany’s 50th birthday, she’s designing 
an all-new dinnerware pattern. But 
appropriately enough, the limited-edi- 
tion vase will be a reissue, in reduced 
size, of one of her father’s favorite de- 
signs. The 1983 Christmas plate will 
show the hands of the wise men bear- 
ing gifts to the Christ Child. But to 
those who, like many Oklahomans, 
have spent their lives with Frank-de- 
signed pottery, the plate will have a 
special message: Each of the vessels 
the wise men carry is a replica of one 
of John Frank's most famous pieces. 

The public is welcome to take a 
walk through Frankoma to see what 
happens lo Joniece’s designs once 
they leave her studio. All tours begin 
in the casting department. The slip- 
casting room is presided over by Hank 
Perkins, a 31 -year employee. “When 
I was a kid,” Joniece grins, “I had a 
crush on Hank that wouldn't quit 
Daddy used to say, * Joniece, leave 


Hank alone so he can work/ ” 

The work Hank and his people do 
is pouring a gray gruel of liquid clay 
into molds, where it’s allowed to stay 
for about 45 minutes. The remaining 
liquid is poured off, leaving a shell of 
hardened clay— the mug or vase or 
planter. (Flat pieces like plates and 
trivets are produced in huge hydraulic 
presses using a much firmer edition 
of the same clay,) 

It*s the clay’s color that's the sur- 
prise to many visitors, since the body 
of fired pieces is red, not gray. “Our 
clay is dug right here in Sapulpa,” 
Joniece says. “It’s the same kind 
bricks are made of; the red color 
doesn’t appear until the pieces are fin- 
ished.” 

Whether the piece is slip cast or 
pressed, its original mold is made and 
housed in the mold shop, run by Jun- 
ior Lucas, who celebrated 32 years 
with Frankoma in October. The master 
molds are one of the company’s most 
valuable assets. “Why do you think 
we have a double fire wall between 
the mold shop and the rest of the 
shop?” Joniece asks. “These molds — 
and the ones that aren’t in production 
right now that are stored upstairs — 
are just irreplaceable/’ 

The next stop for all pieces is the 


trimmers, who work with sandpaper 
and sponges and paring knives to 
smooth each piece so that no rough 
edges or stray bits of clay remain. 

Next the trimmed pieces are glazed. 
Frankoma is famous for its glazes, 
especially for its rutile glazes, con- 
ceived by John Frank and brought to 
reality by ceramic engineer Bill 
Daugherty, who joined the company 
right after World War II. All glazes 
melt and fuse with the clay in firing, 
giving the piece its final color. But 
rutile glazes are special in that they 
are “blush glazes”; that is, they allow 
the red body of the fired piece to 
show through. 

J, C. Taylor, who takes special in- 
terest in the glazing process, explains: 
“The rutile glazes — our green, gold 
and brown glazes — are a trademark of 
Frankoma. . . . The glazers have to 
spray them on in varying thicknesses, 
so that the desired blush, or mottled 
effect, can be gotten.” The company’s 
non-rutile glazes, white sand, black, 
autumn yellow, robin egg blue and an 
orangey- red called “flame,” are ap- 
plied as evenly as possible. 

The colors of the glazes that are 
sprayed on are another surprise to vis- 
itors. Instead of the subtle natural 
hues of desert gold, you see a prom- 
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Master mold maker Junior Lucas in the 
midst of a process that will produce the 
mold for Frankomas 1983 li mi ted- edition 
vase. In honor of the company's 50th 
birthday it will be a reproduction in reduced 
size of one of founder John Frank ' s most 
famous pieces. 





dress pink; instead of prairie green, 
aqua. “Many of our glazes are about 
the same color/' Joniece explains. 
“We dye them different colors so that 
we can tell them apart” 

Whatever color the glaze goes on, 
the heat of four gas- fired kilns works 
its magic at 2,000 degrees F, The gray 
clay body turns red, and the candy- 
colored glazes come out glowing South- 
western colors. 

The kilns are the final test.. “Along 
with glazing, firing is the point at 
which you can tell whether your end 
result will be a first, a second or a 
reject,” says Ted Steeples, who built 
Frankoma’ s kilns and oversees the fir- 
ing operation* “When the glazes are 
applied properly and the pieces are 
fired properly, the end result should 
be up to our standards,” 

After a critical cooling-off process 
that ensures that the dinner ware will 


be ovenproof and chip-resistant, 
the pieces pass through the 
hands of the quality -control peo- 
ple, and then go either to the re- 
tail showroom — or seconds bins 
and tables — located right next 
to the factory, or out the back 
door. The rest are packaged for 
shipment. “Please Mister, take 
it easy/' the boxes read. “This is 
fine pottery/* 

As busy as she is with her de- 
sign work, Joniece also takes 
part in the marketing phase, 
helped by her husband of three 
years, Duane, who came to Okla- 
homa from Wisconsin, where he 
was president of a candle com- 
pany. 

“Duane and I feel that Frank- 
oma was built on a husband -wife 
relationship/* she says. “Grace 
Lee always helped Daddy' she*s 
very good at the retail end 
of things, very good with 
displays. And Duane and I 
are striving to keep it a 
mom-and-pop opera tion.” 

One long-time employ- 
ee sums up the Frankoma 
philosophy this way: “Our busi- 
ness is people. People and pot- 


tery. 1 


Getting There 

A sign just off the Sapulpa exit 
on the TUrner TUmpike points the way 
to Frankoma Pottery Inc., 2400 
Frankoma Rd. Tburs of the factory, 
showing how the pottery comes to be, 
run on the hour and half hour from 
8 cum. to 2:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Adjacent to the factory 
is a retail showroom , Grace Lees 
Frankoma Pottery* Shop, open 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday closed Sundays 
and holidays. 


J. C Thy lor demonstrates the art 
of glazing. Frankoma is known for its 
rutile glazes, which allow the red body 
of the fired pieces to shine through. 
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Christmas Gift-giving Got You Buffaloed? 



Let Oklahoma Today do 
your shopping for you. For 
only $7 for each subscrip- 
tion, we'll remind your 
friends f relatives and busi- 
ness associates of your 
thoughtfulness four times a 
year — with issues of Okla- 
homa Today, the state's offi- 
cial magazine * 

Come this December, we'll 
even send each one a spe- 
cial holiday gift card, signed 
with your name : 


Please enter my own subscription for one year f four issues) 

Name 

Ad dress 

City. State Zip 

[] New Q Renew 

Send a one -year subscription in my name to: 

Na me 

Ad d ress 

City — _ — State— Zip 

Sign gift card— 

Kindly list additional gifts < including the name you want signed to 
each gift card) on a separate sheet of paper. As a special gift from us, 
for every four subscriptions you order, we f !l send you a Diamond Jubilee 
issue, valued at $6,95, free— while supply lasts. 

I would like to order: subscriptions at $7 

foreign subscriptions at $11 

Spring 1980 — Winter 1981 

bound volumes at $22.50 each 


OKLAHOMA 

TOOW 


Please begin my subscriptions with 
□ Winter >82 Q Spring >83 


I enclose . 


Return, with payment, to Oklahoma Today , P.CX Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 




Above. Bo 6 Read Sr, sports 
an authentic conductor's hat 
Below. A young visitor plays on 
the baggage wagon that stands 
on the brick platform outside 
the depot. 


Bumis Argo is a free lance writer tiring 
in Edmond. Jitn Argo is a photographer for the 
Okto hotno Publishing Co., Oklahoma City. 


^ T Xhen Bob Head's collection 
m/m/ ex P anc ^ until his entire 
\ y home took on the appearance 
of Fibber McGee’s closet, he 
decided, no doubt prompted by his 
wife, that drastic measures were nec- 
essary. 

Head collects railroad memorabilia, 
so he did the logical thing for a rail- 
road buff. He went out and bought 
himself a railroad station. Fortunately 
the Reads live on the west edge of 
Cushing, so there is plenty of room 
among the pine trees for this imposing 
addition to their 10-acre property. 

The station arrived 12 years ago, 
and since then Read has continued his 
quest for more railroading artifacts* 
He confided recently that he really 
could use another railroad station. 
When informed of this revelation, 
wife Mazie cocked her head and re- 
plied, “Oh? Well, I'm afraid he is just 
going to have to make do with the 
one!’' 


All Aboard 
for 

Vesterday 

By Bumis Argo 
Photographs by Jim Argo 
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Below, left. The Reads' museum, 
housed in the old Yale depot , is 
authentic, down to the frosted ticket 
window and the outdoor restroom. 
Below, right Rail fan Preston George 
of Edmond admires the lantern collection 
hung on one wall of the depot. 
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Luckily “the one” Read has is very 
special. It’s the old Santa Fe station 
from Yale, east of Stillwater on State 
Highway 51. 

“My dad was a station agent for 
Santa Fe for 25 years, and this was 
his first agency,” Read says. “I really 
spent a lot of time hanging around 
here. This was our ‘home* station, so 
it means a lot to me.” 

Built in 1916 to replace one de- 
stroyed by fire, the station was closed 
by the Santa Fe in 1969 and bought 
and brought home by Read in 1970. 
Since then a lot of time and money 
have been spent on it. 

“When we got the building every 
window in it had been broken and 
had to be replaced — except the one 
window I wouldn’t have been able to 
replace. The frosted ticket window 
was still intact,” Read says, smiling 
at his good fortune. 

The time, money and work have 
been worthwhile, though, for what the 


family now has in the Cimarron Val- 
ley Railroad Museum. Since 1971 vis- 
itors from 31 states and five foreign 
countries have managed to find their 
way to this rare collection. In 1974 
the Reads received the Oklahoma 
Heritage Association Distinguished 
Service Award for their work in pre- 
serving Oklahoma’s railroad history. 

In addition to the station, the mu- 
seum includes an outside exhibit of 
approximately 150 feet of track, a ca- 
boose, an oil tanker and a box car. 
Since authenticity is what they are 
striving for, there’s even a small wood- 
en outhouse behind the station. 

“The main thing we need now is an 
engine,” Read says. “Some kind of 
lightweight engine. Maybe just a hull. 
We don’t really need the inside. I’d 
even like an early diesel. They are 
becoming as rare as steam engines.” 

In front of the museum Read has 
been building a brick platform, and 
he has installed a train order sema- 


phore. There is even a baggage wagon 
sitting to one side with a milk can 
on the wagon bed. 

Bob began collecting seriously about 
25 years ago, and his hobby makes 
gift-giving easy for family and friends. 
Pointing to what appears to be a 
large pile of gravel he remarks hap- 
pily, “That’s 32, OCX) pounds of Katy 
ballast for my railroad track. My 
mother gave it to me last Christmas.” 

Removing his conductor’s hat he 
adds, “This hat was an anniversary 
present.” Last year for a birthday 
treat he went to Newton, Kan. ( the 
nearest Santa Fe station offering pas- 
senger service), rode the train to 
Lamy, N.M., spent the night and 
boarded another train the next morn- 
ing for the ride home. 

At home in the museum are ap- 
prox imately 3CX) lanterns, a large num- 
ber of timetables, parlor-car chairs, 
bells, whistles, uniforms, telegraph 
keys, dining-car dishes, dinner chimes, 
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Railfcms from all over have been 
known to gather around the depot s 
old coal stove in the wintertime 
to swap stories of the railroads * glory 
days — and of the glories of collecting 
railroad memorabilia. 


station signs and posters, portable 
platform steps and many, many other 
items. 

Many things in the museum have 
been donated or located for the Reads 
by family, friends and fellow railroad 
buffs, but the Reads still travel all 
over the country collecting articles 
themselves. Both Bob and Mazie 
agree that their son. Bob Jr. T who lives 
in Cash ion, is the real “railroad nut” 
in their family, the one whose enthu- 
siasm keeps the whole project alive. 

“He's kind of like one of my un- 
cles,” Read says, “This uncle worked 
for the Santa Fe for 30 days and was 
a banker For 50 years, but you would 
think it was the other way around the 
way he loves railroads,” 

Bob Sr, himself taught school for 
more than 30 years and was an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Cushing 
public school system when he retired. 

“I had another uncle who was a 
fireman for the Rock Island for many 
years/* he says, “I love all railroads, 
but I guess the Santa Fe is a little 
more special to me. After all, that's 
the line that provided the bread and 
butter when I was growing up.” 

One of Read's most treasured arti- 
cles was rounded up by an uncle. It’s 
the Arrival -Departure board from the 
Santa Fe station in Medicine Lodge, 
Kan. t where Read's father first went 
to work in 1914. 

He feels one of his most important 
acquisitions is the surveyors' transit 
said to be used by the Santa Fe to 
lay out all the line's track south of 
Arkansas City, Kan, He believes his 
boxcar is probably the oldest piece of 
rolling stock in Oklahoma. “It even 
has the steel rods underneath the car 
where the bums used to ride,” he says. 

The museum, not surprisingly, is a 
favorite gathering place for rail fans, 
and according to Read that term 
covers a broad spectrum of people 
with all sorts of special interests in 
trains. 

There are the modelers, some who 
build their own trains to scale and 
some interested in toy trains and mak- 
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ing elaborate layouts for them. Some 
fans like to tape rail sounds, and an- 
other group likes best just riding 
trains. 

Then there are the fans, like Jack 
B. Austerman of Oklahoma City, who 
share Read’s love of collectibles. 
( Austerman, who says his number- 
one priority is collecting railroad china 
and silverware, is president of Central 
Oklahoma Railfans, a group of some 
125 train fanatics who hold monthly 
meetings and sponsor the Oklahoma 
City Train Show in November.) 

Still another group includes Everett 
Swan, Oklahoma City, and Preston 
George of Edmond, who like to take 
pictures of trains. Another group, in- 
cluding Pat Pouder of Oklahoma City, 
John Holbird of Bethany and Bob 
Read Jr., are artists and enjoy draw- 
ing and painting pictures of trains, 
depots and even old trolley cars and 
interurbans. 

Many railfans, including Pat Rich- 
ardson, Tulsa; Roscoe Migliore, Col- 
linsville; Howard Thornton, Midwest 
City; and Ron Coffman, Oklahoma 
City, spend a lot of time and effort 
trying to get rail passenger service 
restored to Oklahoma — the only state 
in the union without such service. 

Another group consists of retired 
railroad workers, such as Cecil Fisher, 
a former section foreman who laid the 
track outside the Reads* museum. 
And Read can reel off the names of 
many more Oklahomans who have 
fallen under the spell of the rails. 

If you’d like to drive up) the Reads’ 
way and spend some time walking 
Cecil. Fisher’s track and taking in the 
sights of a real old-time depot, you 
need to remember that there are no 
formal hours at the museum. “If I 
started regular hours, I would feel I 
was committed to be here then no 
matter what,” Read says. And that 
arrangement would cut into his train 
riding time and his shopping trips for 
mementos. 

It might seem to folks who’ve es- 
caped the railroad addiction that a 
depot in the yard should be the end 


of the track for any collector. And 
Read realizes the set-up is pretty spe- 
cial: “Mazie will point out to me that 
every couple our age we know has a 
new home,” he says. “And I say, ‘But 
we’re the only ones with a railroad 
station in the* backyard.’” 

Depot or no, his collecting trips are 
still first-class priorities to him; he 
can’t help hunting for just one more 
railroad rarity — a pastime that’s be- 
come trickier and trickier as more and 
more people search for the collectibles. 

Still, who knows — the very next trip 
might just net a mint-condition steam 
engine for the Reads’ own private rail- 
road. or 


The museum s old caboose spent 
a number of years at Frontier City 
in Oklahoma City before winding up 
on the short track in front of the 
Reads ' depot. 


Getting There 

The Cimarron Valley Railroad 
Museum , IV 2 miles south of U.S. 
Highway 33 on South Kings Highway 
in Cushing , has no regular hours. 
Those interested in seeing the museum 
should call Bob Read at (913) 225-1657. 
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New Life 


for a 

Grand Old Depot 

By Ernestine Gravley 
Photographs by Paul E. Lefebvre 

Ernestine Grarlcy is a free-lance tenter living in Shawnee 


Architecture in America called it 
“a spreading, turreted pile.” American 
Heritage described it as “Richardson 
Romanesque, the only style substan- 
tial enough to ennoble a certain solem- 
nity of purpose.” 

They were describing Shawnee’s 
Santa Fe Depot, built in 1902 and de- 
signed by famed architect Henry Hob- 
son Richardson. And last Memorial 
Day weekend the grand old depot be- 
gan a new life. Owned now by the 
city of Shawnee, it houses a museum 
run by the Pottawatomie County His- 
torical Society. 

The word building hardly does the 
structure justice. It stands 120 by 60 
feet with stone walls two feet thick. 
The tower, its hallmark, rises 40 feet 
above the roof. 'The 30-foot cathedral 
ceiling is dark wood supported by 
four Tudor carved arches. 

The architect of this splendor, a 
great-grandson of Joseph Priestley, 
who discovered oxygen, studied at 
Harvard and the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. The external, natural 
colors and native textures used in 
his buildings set them apart in Amer- 
ican architecture of the late 19th cen- 
tury. He favored terra cotta slate 
roofs and round arches, and his Ro- 
manesque revival designs won him a 
national reputation. 

Trinity Church in Boston is per- 
haps his most famous work. He also 
designed the New York state capitol, 
Marshall Field in Chicago and dozens 
more just as impressive. All give evi- 
dence that architecture was to Rich- 
ardson, as his first biographer put it, 
“a stylish and evocative way of sep- 
arating indoors from outdoors.” 

But two years ago in Shawnee 


when the historical society was handed 
an estimate of $158,7(X) to restore 
Richardson’s only building “out 
West,” local historians had more faith 
than cash. The building was falling 
prey to vandals. Someone from the 
East had wanted to fix it up for a 
quaint restaurant. A wealthy Penn- 
sylvanian even had plans to disman- 
tle it and rebuild it in Philadelphia, 
stone by stone. But to the society, 
nothing less than a permanent public 
museum would do. The community 
agreed. Contributions and discounts 
for materials and labor were supple- 
mented by grants from the Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations. 

And so today the depot is doing 
business in the same old location, 
though in a new line of work. Restored 
in authentic detail, it holds artifacts 
from earlv-dav Pottawatomie County, 
many formerly housed in the historic 
Quaker log church south of town. 

Volunteers inventorying exhibits for 
the new museum came up with an im- 
pressive list: tintypes of early settlers, 
pioneer costumes, rare first-edition 
books, albums and scrapbooks, antique 
costumes, an 1865 Bible with iron 
clamps, bisque dolls, a bellows organ, 
“The Four Gospels” translated into 
Shawnee by earlv-dav surveyor 'Tho- 
mas Wildcat Alford, Kickapoo Mis- 
sion hymnals, arrowhead collections, 
trunks and hundreds of historic pho- 
tographs. 

These exhibits, and the marvelous 
building that houses them, are open 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays, or by appoint- 
ment by calling curator Jean Barron 
at (405 ) 275-8412 or 273-7476. OT 
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SAllRDAY NIGHT 
WESTERN STYLE 


hen John Travolta two- 
stepped his way through 
Urban Cowboy” and cre- 
ated a new dance craze, a 
lush new stand of western ballrooms 
sprouted across Oklahoma. No less 
than three thriving country ballrooms 
now throw open their doors in Still- 
water, the traditional mecca for agri- 
culture students. 

But a mere 1,800 of more than 
22,000 students at Oklahoma State 
University now major in agriculture. 


By Sharon Wright 
Photographs by Russ Grove 

Sharon Wright is a free-lance writer living in Stiil water: 

Russ Grove is an OSU photographer and motion picture producer. 


So who’s filling those big dance halls 
to dance the Cotton-eyed Joe on Sat- 
urday night? 

A 1 mast everyone, it seems. Teach- 
ers, veterinarians, businessmen, bank- 
ers and insurance salesmen, pipeline 
workers, secretaries and hordes of col- 
lege kids, as well as farmers, ranchers 
and dairymen now patronize local 
ballrooms. As one regular at the Cim- 
arron Ballroom puts it: “Two distinct 
groups show up, people who like the 
country lifestyle and people who live 


it.” 

The Cimarron, south of town, is the 
area’s grande dame of ballrooms. 
“When I built this place eight years 
ago,” says owner Don Prickett* “the 
only other one in this whole area was 
at Seminole. Now there are at least 
seven in a 50-mile radius,” Even so, 
the popular Cimarron has been en- 
larged three times since it opened. 
“People from 18 to 80 show up every 
Saturday night/* Prickett says proud- 
ly. “And that’s something you won’t 
see in any other ballroom around 
here.” 

Something you won’t see at the 
Cimarron is a pool table fa common- 
place in most ballrooms) or any other 
diversions. Those who come here take 
their dancing seriously enough to 
travel miles for it. One of the most 
remarkable of these folks is Cash ion 
native Bill Lenhart. “FU be 79 years 
old October 28 — If some jealous hus- 
band don’t kill me first!” Lenhart 
brags. With his wife, Dorothy, Lenhart 
has driven 46 miles to dance at the 
Cimarron almost every weekend since 
it opened, for dancing western style is 
woven into the fabric of the couple’s 
life. 


B ill and I grew up dancing/ 1 Dor- 
othy explains. “He used to play 
1 the fiddle at a lot of the dances, 
and I learned to dance with an- 
other girl as a child in a relative’s 
dance hall at Lockridge/’ So even 
though Bill Lenhart’s doctor warned 
him to stay off the dance floor at least 
six months following a heart attack, 

Left, At the Cimarron Ballroom , 
south of town t weekends mean 
Western dancing. Opposite page. 

Fiddler David Coe of the Norman- 
based John Arnold Band plays for 
the crowds at Tumbleweeds, 

Stillwater's newest and fanciest 
dance hall 
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he says he barely lasted six 
weeks before he grabbed his 
wife one Saturday night and 
said, “We're goin’ dancin'!” 

Many other couples, like 
Mike and Lena Turner of 
("ashing and Jeanita and Ed- 
ward Rare her of Garber, also 
grew up at bam dances and square 
dances. But the younger patrons 
learned to dance right on the ball- 
room floor. 

Steve Rath burn says he didn’t even 
know how to swing dance when he 
first began socializing with his friends 
at the Cimarron. And Connie and 
Wayne Whitmore met on the dance 
floor five years ago. When they mar- 
ried after college graduation last sum- 
mer, they weren't the first match made 
there, either. “You'd be surprised how 
often I match up people out there,' 1 
grins Pickett. 

M 'atchmaking is a strong draw- 
ing card for ballroom patrons. 
No doubt about it, whether 
it's in a classic country ball- 
room like the Cimarron or in the elec- 
tric atmosphere of the Kaleidoscope at 
the opposite end of town* 
Kaleidoscope’s crowd is distinctly 
young, composed mainly of working 
people in their 20s and early 30s* 
Gleaming pickup trucks fill the park- 
ing lot, and a sea of billed caps and 
western hats bob and sway indoors. 

“The majority of the guys out here 
are country boys,” one woman says, 
“and 90 percent of the girls are here 
looking for just that kind of guy.” 
Those good ole boys are looking for 
girls, too* “These cowboys don't want 
to line dance or anything like that,” 
scoffs manager Drew Wolfe. “They 
want to get out on the floor with a 
girl in their arms.” 

Kaleidoscope's youthful crowd is 


mobile, both figuratively and literally. 
College students, pipeline and con- 
struction crews, management trainees, 
all move in, move up or move on to the 
next job. Restlessly, they cruise the 
main aisle of the ballroom the way 
they used to drag Main back home. 
The emphasis is on meeting people, 
not western dancing. “I just like to 
look for girls and dance/' Stillwater 
native Bill Hiner cheerfully admits. 
“I don't really care what kind of 
music's being played. If you get lucky, 
you meet a real nice person, and then 
it doesn't matter where you are.” 

“W* ’W" ~Tmt of town, Tumbleweeds 
% f\ / highlights yet another fac- 
y yet of western ballroom at- 
mosphere* The newest and 
most sophisticated of Stillwater's 
dance halls, the crowd reflects the 
gloss of its surroundings. Tumble- 
weeds boasts hand-painted murals on 
one wall, costumed bartenders and a 
young woman polishing boots at an 
antique shoe -shine stand. In this set- 
ting, Stillwater's urban cowboys wear 
polo shirts and designer jeans, and 
even the country club crowd has dis- 
covered the fun of western dance. 

Many of these couples have taken 
dance lessons from instructor Jim 
Cink. ("ink, senior agriculturist and a 
graduate student in OSU's agronomy 
department, has tried country dances 
from Texas to Montana on wheat har- 
vest treks. Now he shares what he’s 
learned with novices at Tumbleweeds. 
He begins his lessons by explaining. 


“Most country music is 
composed of a base note 
and a melody in 3/4 
time or 4/4 time, so 
catching on to the dan- 
ces depends on how well 
people can pick out 
those two rhythmic co- 
ordinates. 

Starting with the two-step, his 
students progress to the Cotton- 
eyed Joe and on to a heel-toe or 
schottische, followed by the swing 
dance* “We save the waltz for 
last,” he says* “because it's very 
hard for some folks.” The waltz's 
3/3 time makes it unique among 
country dances. More important, 
he says, “Some people have a 
hard time remembering to alter- 
nate the lead step between the 
left and right foot every time.” 
A few become disgruntled when 
learning comes slowly, embar- 
rassed that they may be holding 
others back. The quick studies 
await their next lesson impa- 
tiently. Still others opt for pri- 
vate lessons. 

r~ I ”"lhe crowds flocking to 
I learn the steps and join the 
M fun epitomize what an 
OSU senior calls the “in- 
fectiousness” of western danc- 
ing. “1 brought a girl out here 
a while back who hadn't tried it 
before,” he says, “and she told 
me at the end of the evening 
that she was caught for life.” 
She's joined a fan dub that 
reaches across traditional social 
boundaries. One young woman 
summed it all up: “They don't 
do it because it's a fad; they do 
it because it's the best form of 
entertainment available.” OF 
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Johnnie Lee Wills, reigning king 
of western swing. Photo by 
Fred W. Marvel 


“The 

Dancingest 
State...” 


The rest of the nation may be in a 
fever over country -western disco, but 
in Oklahoma western dancing is just 
a healthy tradition. 

Gilley’s is a young pup beside the 
memory of Cain’s Ballroom and the 
Cimarron Ballroom in Tulsa. 

To the true-blue western musicians, 
the ballyhooed Two-Step of today 
used to be called the “Ignoramus 
Waltz.” The Cotton-eyed Joe was al- 
ways popular in Texas, musicians 
north of the Red River say, but it is 
one of the dullest dances to come down 
the pike. The Paul Jones, a popular 
circle mixer in Oklahoma, was better. 

Honky tonk is just dull, jukebox 
music; rockabilly is dismissed as a re- 
dundant term, since country music 
spawned rock and roll. 

The authentic dance music of the 
region is western swing, and it has 
been for almost 50 years. In fact, it 
ought to be allied “southwestern 
swing,” because the popularity has al- 


ways extended from Okla- 
homa and Texas to Cali- 
fornia. 

According to folk history, 
western swing began as a 
small-time Saturday-night en- 
tertainment, when friends pushed 
back the furniture, piled the coats 
and the kids on the bed, and danced 
to a fiddler. 

By the 1930s, thousands were danc- 
ing in ballrooms and dance halls 
across the state. “We are the praying- 
est state — and the dancingest state — 
around,” says Guy Logsdon, profes- 
sor of American Culture and Folk Life 
at the University of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa’s authority on western music. 
“We can literally dance all night Sat- 
urday and pray all day Sunday. It 
may be a contradiction, but it’s true.” 
Oklahoma and Texas have always 
led the country in dancing, he says. 
The heyday of western swing was 
1934 to 1964, paralleling the careers 
of dance-band kings Bob Wills and 
Johnnie Lee Wills. In fact, the Wills 
were the royal family of western 
swing. Two younger brothers, Luke 

By Connie Cronley 

Connie. Cronley is managing director of 
Tulsa Ballet Theatre 


and Billy Jack, also had bands. 

Oklahoma was rich with good west- 
ern swing bands in those days: Leon 
McAuliffe, Hank Thompson, A1 Clau- 
ser in Tulsa, Merle Lindsey in Okla- 
homa City, Spade Cooley and Tex 
Williams on the West Coast. 

Western swing bands were on the 
road six or seven nights a week play- 
ing dance halls in small towns. Every 
Thursday and Saturday night for 30 
years, Bob Wills and his Texas Play- 
boys and Johnnie Lee Wills and Ail 
His Boys returned to Tulsa to play at 
Cain’s Ballroom. Leon McAuliffe 
played at the Cimarron from 1946 to 
1965. 

Thousands of Oklahomans were 
dancing to “Faded Love,” San An- 
tonio Rose,” “Milk Cow Blues,” “Steel 
Guitar Rag” — and the granddaddy of 
rock and roll, “Rag Mop.” 

They danced because western 
swing’s trademark, a heavy rhythm 
section, set the beat. The soul of the 
band was the rhythm of drums, piano, 
bass, lead guitar, steel guitar and of 
course the fiddle, that essential dance 
instrument of all time. Some dance 
bands added horns and singers, but 
according to Logsdon, who’s a musi- 
cian himself, “A band without a fiddle 
is a shallow band.” 

These western swing musicians 
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were multi talented, each playing sev- 
eral instruments, Logsdon says. Theirs 
was a rough life, on the road almost 
every night. During the Depression 
they worked for a percentage of the 
gate, at a time when admission was 
15 or 20 cents a head. 

When Tulsa radio station KVOO 
was known as the voice of western 
swing* Bob Wills and Johnnie Lee 
Wills broadcast a live program five 
days a week, from 1934 to 1958. They 
set the record for (he longest-running 


daytime radio show in the nation. 

They didn't set any salary record, 
though. They were not paid at all for 
the 24-year radio program, Logsdon 
says; they used the show to advertise 
their dances. 

The program is part of radio his- 
tory, but Johnnie Lee Wills is still the 
best band leader alive, Logsdon says: 

4 ‘When he fronts a band, they put out 
the music/* 

Just recently, Johnnie Lee cele- 
brated his 70th birthday with a band- 
leader's holiday — a dance at Cain’s 
Ballroom. He fronted the band that 
night, just as he did in the golden era 
of western swing. With 300 Wills fans 
and friends on the floor, there wasn't 
a Cotton-eyed Joe in sight. 

“Dancing is when a man takes a 
woman in his arms and holds her 
close/’ Logsdon says. “One leads and 
one follows, and it’s innovative and 
imaginative. But to stop and mem- 
orize a pattern — hell, that takes the 
fun out of every thing.” OT 


Guy Logsdon grew up playing dance 
music with his family's band in 
Ada. The band was reunited for the 
Smithsonian folk life festival 
Photo by Fred W. Marvel 


Cains Ballroom in Taka 
sponsored the western swing 
hand of Johnnie Lee With 
Johnnie Lee ; his brothers Bob , 
Luke and Billy Jack all fronted 
bands playing western swing ; 
Taken about 1951 , this photo 
courtesy of Guy Logsdon. Below. 
The Johnnie Lee Wills band 
today performing at the State 
Fair of Oklahoma. Photo by 
Fred W. Marvel. 
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SCULPTOR 


By Joye R. Boulton 

Joy*' R Riwltrw is a Norman fm fane* write* 


C harles Pratt sits quietly at his 
workbench. His right hand di- 
' rects the white-hot flame of an 
acetylene torch. His left deftly 
guides a bronze bar as he draws its 
molten tip across the small figure he s 
forming. Total concentration is re- 
flected in direct gaze and steady 
hands. 


Slowly, two small feet appear. Legs 
follow. The body Is built in coils, like 
a basket. A head tops off the figure. 
Arms then are added. End product is 
an Arapaho medicine man six inches 
tall, complete with staff, buffalo bon- 
net and rattle , . * work of one of 
Oklahoma's top artists, a warm, unas- 
suming Native American sculptor 


/ 





Opposite page. Charles Pratt holds 
a small figure of an Arapaho 
medicine man, a model for a nine- 
foot statue that stands in front of an 
Oklahoma collectors home. Right. 

He also works in alabaster and 
marble, creating works like this one 
of a warrior and his horse, which 
was shown at the Oklahoma Art 
Centers Oklahoma Indian A rtists 
Exhibition last summer. Photos by 
Fred W. Marvel. 

named Charles Pratt. 

“It takes a lot of concentration to 
do even something small like this/’ he 
says, gesturing to the sculpture. “If 
I’m in my studio all alone I can do a 
lot better. It’s got to be real quiet. 
Even the sound of the torch has to be 
just right. Sometimes people helping 
me — they’ll be grinding on something 
and I’ll try to weld. Hut it never goes 
the way I want it because I can’t hear 
this thing hissing like it should. I 
don’t know what that has to do with 
it really, but it certainly has some 
kind of effect on how I weld ... to be 
able to hear the torch hissing just 
right.” 

That’s a long speech for Charles 
Pratt. Usually he speaks more with his 
hands than with words. 

So many wondrous pieces have 
emerged from those talented hands! 
Small figures for a cowbovs-and -In- 


dians chess set ... a nine-foot brass 
Arapaho medicine man ... a life-size 
Kachina ... a multitude of flutes, 
bronze feathers . . . his famous “blue 
corn people” — they’ve earned him 
more than 200 prizes and awards at 
shows throughout the country. His 
work is exhibited in galleries from 
Detroit to Santa Fe to San Diego. In 
Oklahoma, pieces can be seen at the 
Oklahoma Art Center and the Okla- 
homa Indian Art Gallery in Oklahoma 
City, at the Art Market in Tulsa and 
at the Galleria in Norman. 

Right now, Pratt can sell virtually 
everything he makes. But earlier. . . 

One of seven children, he was born 
at the Concho Indian Agency near 
El Reno. His father, a full-blood 
Arapaho, died while he was still a 
child. He was raised by his devoted 
Sioux-( ’ hey enne- French mother. 

How did he get his start in art? “I 


never did have any regular training. 
But my mother worked. To control us 
four boys, my grandfather made us 
do clay art work all the time. We 
made little farms, corrals and every- 
thing out of clay. Mv grandfather 
showed us how to form a man out of 
clay. First you make a star and later 
you shape the features. 

“He told us stories, too — old stories, 
about when he was young and what 
his dad did and how he grew up. It 
was a real Indian childhood, and it 
helped to make an artist of me.” 

Another major influence in his 
background, Pratt feels, was Concho 
Indian School. “It was just like the 
military. We had to wear little uni- 
forms. Everywhere we went we had to 
march. There was always somebody 
to instruct us what to do. And the 
whole school was self-supporting. We 
worked on the farms, we worked in the 
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dairies, we worked in the kitchen. 
I think that kind of discipline 
helped me a whole lot. Producing 
art takes discipline. If there's no- 
body to tell you what to do, you 
have to do it on your own." 

Later, Pratt graduated from the 
Indian Mission School at Ana- 
darko. Under its director, Father 
Girard, it was a remarkable place 
— one that helped start more than 
a dozen leading Indian artists on 
the road to recognition. Even to- 
day, Pratt feels he owes Father 
Girard a lot. 

After high school, Pratt tried for 
three years to make his living 
from art, from painting, “I was 
single and living with my mother, 
so it was all right/’ he says. “But 
J wasn’t hiking in enough money 
to run around the way I wanted 
to, so I finally picked up a regular 
job," The shadow of a smile 
crosses his broad, coppery face. 
“I had lots of them. It got to be a 
joke with everybody that I never 
worked in any one place long 
enough to earn a vacation. But 1 
always kept on painting.” 

Later, he turned to sculpture. 


Below. A Plains Indian leprechaun, 
MiS'Ka-Chea or "Ears," the one 
who colon the animals. Photo by 
Paul Is. Lefebvre, 




“Painting is hard competition/’ he 
explains. “There’s just too many 
painters. But when I’d go to shows 
and enter my sculpture, lots of 
times I’d be the only one among 
the Indians that had any, and I'd 
always manage to wan something. 
After a while I dropped the paint- 
ing and went completely over to 
sculpting,” 

Today, Pratt is most famous, 
perhaps, for what are known as 
his “blue corn people” — striking 
bronze groupings of cornstalks, 
complete with ears of Indian corn 
bearing turquoise kernels. Their 
origin offers an intriguing insight 
into his work. 

“I was at one of those Indian 
trade shows in Los Angeles, I 
think it was,” he recalls. “We 
were all set up. I had my welded 
sculpture and I had cast bronzes, 
hut I’d never used any kind of 
lapidary work in any of it. I was 
going up and down the aisles look- 
ing at things, getting new ideas, 
seeing what other artists were do- 
ing. There was a lot of Indian 
j e w el ry , a n d so mebod y was sell t n g 
turquoise, raw turquoise. This one 
bin, it had real small nuggets. I 
put my hands through them, and 
it was like when I was in school 
and one of my jobs was to feed 
the hogs corn. This turquoise re- 
mi tided me of that. Indians have 
a blue corn, so I just bought a 
bunch of that turquoise and I w r ent 
through it and picked out the nug- 
gets that matched or fitted up even 
and I did the first corn that way.” 

He goes on to tell how?, in the 
next two years, he conceived the 
g rou pings and ga t he red up the 
materials he needed to create 
them — graduated sizes of brass 
tubing for stalks, corn silk evolved 
from stripped electric wire. 


Left. His handcrafted flutes are 
famous throughout the country 
Photo by Fred W, Marvel 
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The series of 10 "Blue Com People ” 
is what Pratt is perhaps most famous 
for The first won best of show at the 
National Indian Exhibition at 
Philhrook in 1976; the 10th is shown 
here. Photo by Paul E. Lefebvre. 


Eventually he even acquired 
lapidary equipment, and that led to a 
sidetrip into si Iversmi thing — today, 
another of his many interests /skills/ 
talents. “I taught myself to do it alt/' 
he says, “1 can look at anything and 
if 1 study it long enough I can tell 
you how it's put together. Once when 
I was small everybody but mo went 
off to church one morning. I got our 
big old clock and took it all apart to 
see what made it tick, then put it hack 
together so it ran before the family 
got home an hour and a half later/ 1 

Another assortment of Pratt crea- 
tions currently in the spotlight are his 
“horny toad” figures* done in bronze 
with turquoise bellies. “I used to play 
with horny toads when 1 was a kid,” 
he reminisces. “When I first started 
trying to sculpt them, though, T 
couldn't remember exactly what they 
looked like. So I went to the library 
and got three books. Dolores [his 
wife] and I studied them. 

“One of the things the books said 
was that horny toads can squirt a drop 
of something like blood out of their 
eyes if they're really irritated. I liked 
that so much that in lots of my fig- 
ures I put coral in their eyes to make 
it look kind of red.” 

The turquoise on the belly? “That 
was because I like to put color and 
lapidary work in my sculpture.” 

Trait sees originality as one 'of his 
greatest assets. “My work's unique/* 
he says. “I had no one to instruct me, 
so I learned on my own. I like to put 
an element of surprise into each sculp- 
ture — hide something so that people 
really have to look to find it.” 

More than just artistic talent goes 
into Pratt's work, however. “You 
have to be a bookkeeper, a public 
relations man, a promoter and a sales- 
man, too,” he says. Indeed, he's 
frankly pleased that a fellow artist 
once described him as a “crafty little 
devil.” Yet he also gets immense en- 
joyment out of lecturing and demon- 
strating his techniques at schools and 
art organizations. 

His recreations, in turn, are very 


Indian. He has been a traditional trib- 
al dancer since he was seven years old, 
and he takes great pride in making 
superb Indian flutes with a natural 
vibrato that have won acclaim 
throughout the country. 

The Pratt home, though modest, is 
a study in contrasts, contradictions. 
The entry way and livingroom show- 
case an Indian art collection that 
would put many a small museum to 
shame. But the family room beyond 
centers on a snooker table, a small 
bar (built by Pratt himself) and a gun 
display. And Pratt's special pride and 
joy is a collection of headgear that 
ranges from a collapsible opera hat to 
a World War I French helmet to a 
huge, feathered African affair that 
folds down to a compact unit that 


hangs neatly from a belt. 

What does Charles Pratt like best 
about being an artist? “I guess it's the 
freedom, really,” he confesses, “That, 
and having people enjoy what I do. I 
like to share my work with everybody. 
I don't own one piece of mv own art 
work. Once I do something I've had 
my pleasure doing it and 1 really 
don’t want to see it anymore.” 

He’s also hesitant to predict his 
future. But for the past year and a 
half he's been doing sculpture in ala- 
baster and marble, and for right now 
he thinks he enjoys that more than 
almost anything else. 

“But things change and you 
change,” he concludes* “Your ideas 
change, too. And that's another thing 
I like about being an artist/' OT 
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Five Span of History 

By Kate Jones 

Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 


T lhe silhouette thrown against 
the overcast winter sky might 
come straight out of a book of 
old woodcuts— five span of 
oxen, yoked together in pairs — Speck 
and Blue; Rock and Jim; Bill and 
Spot; Henry and another Spot; Lep 
and Broad. 

They're moving timber in rough 
wooded country — 17,(XK> or so pounds 
of bone and muscle, all told. And all 
that power is controlled, not by bits 
and harness, but by one man's voice. 
That voice belongs to Jeep Hunnicutt, 
who's preserving the ancient art of 
oxen driving, practically single-han- 
ded, in the wooded hills near Warner, 
south of Muskogee. 

‘‘Oxen are one of the oldest forms 

Above. Speck and Blue act as 
lead animals as the oxen head 
out for a winter day's work Left. 

Jeep Hunnicutt Right. "As far 
as regular work is concerned, 
mules or horses might hare a 
little edge, but in timber oxen . 
are kings, " Hunnicutt says . 
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of power there is,” Hunnicutt says. 
“Today, there are very few in the U.S., 
really. But back when people were 
going west from Independence and SL 
Louis, they were recommended to stay 
with steers and get rid of their horses.” 
According to Hunnicutt, oxen are 
just cattle broke to work. He first saw 
them working when he was in Missis- 
sippi with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in the early '70s. 

“There were two or three old men, 
black gentlemen, who still had steers 
and worked them,” he says. “First I 
just went out and hung around with 
these people. I tell you, it didn't come 
fast. It looks easy, but it's an art. . . , 
I owe more to those old men who’d 
been working steers all their lives than 
I can tell you.” 

I ike his skills, his steers come from 
the country around Hattiesburg, 
__JMiss. “These cattle are descen- 
dants of the Longhorn cattle the 
Spaniards brought over in the early 
days,” he says. “They dropped cattle 
all along the Gulf coast, not just in 
Texas, even though we associate Texas 
with Longhorns today. Mv steers look 
some different because they've been 
in a different area with some mineral 
limitations to the soil, but the Long- 
horn blood is there — in the color, in 
the horn sweep.” 

Hunnicutt's been working these 
Mississippi Longhorns since 1975, 
working them and showing them off 
in parades and in shows at Tahlequah 
and at Discovery land, near Tulsa. 
Whether they're dragging a heavy log 
down a hill that would balk a mule 
or pulling a wagon in a city parade, 
it's the even temperament of the steers 
that strikes everyone, that and their 




willingness to listen to their boss' 
voice and do what he asks them, the 
second he asks them to. 

“It's sort of hard to believe the 
operation unless you see it,” he says* 
“You can move a wagon that far [he 
holds his hands about a foot, apart] 
or you can move it that far [he points 
off to the horizon]* 

** Is far as power's concerned, they're 
/\ pretty close to horses and mules, 
X JL pound for pound. But you can 
get 10 steers to pull together 
so much better than you can 10 horses* 
... I mean, they work as a team. Broke 
steers are a pleasure to work. I f ve got 
me a theory: Those people who drove 
broke steers all those years ago were 
just lazy.” 

These amenable creatures are 
hooked together in pair with wooden 
yokes; the individual pairs are linked 
with small steel chain and hooks, 
“The hooks have to be tempered 
steed,” Hunnicut says, “I tried cold 
iron* and they straightened them oul 
like paper clips." 

The commands he uses are as sim- 
ple as the gear. “Gee back” means 
“go right”; “O' back” means “go left”; 
“Come up” means “move forward”; 
the classic “Whoa” means “stop.” 
When he wants them to back up, he 
says “Back . . . come back” over and 
over until they're where he wants 
them. 

Hunnieutt also carries a hickory 
and leather whip, but not to punish 
with. It's an aid in the same way that 
reins are an aid to a rider — another 
way to talk to the steers. The whip 
held horizontal means “move right”; 
held vertical, it means “left”; if he 
lays the whip over one of their heads, 
he's asking them to stop He keeps 


up a steady drone of words when he's 
working them, often calling the steers 
by name, “They know their names as 
well as we know ours,” he says, 

O bedient as the steers are, it 
still might seem a ponder- 
ous proposition to take 17,000 
pounds of ox flesh into down- 
town Tulsa for the Mayfest. But Hun- 
nieutt maintains, he never worries 
about the team misbehaving. 

“I like to scared my dad to death,” 
he remembers, grinning, “I had 10 
steers down at about 4th and Denver 
in Tulsa, and there were women and 
children all over the place. He said to 
me. 4 My God, son, you could get a 
bunch of people killed. , . ? I said, 
'Papa, don’t you have confidence? Pm 
driving them? ” 

He’s had his steers all over the area 
-Tulsa, Safina, Dodge City, Musko- 
gee, Dwight Mission. Sand Springs, 
Tahlequah. “I’ll be over talking to 
some people on the sidelines and just 
turn to the steers and say ‘Whoa? and 
the whole deal locks up,” he says. 
“They’ll actually stop so fast that if 
you’re sitting on the wagon and you 
don't have a good seat, you’ll flat fall 
forward out of it” 

The crowds enjoy the spectacle as 
much as Hun nieutt enjoys his steers, 
“I like looking at them and working 
with them, and a lot of other people 
like watching them, too?' he says. “A 
lot of older people want to see those 
cattle?’ 

George Stand ifer, who was Hunni- 
cutt's high-school coach at Warner, 
first saw the steers work at Dwight 
Mission four or five years ago. “They 
had a big celebration down there, and 
Jeep let me know he was going to 
have those steers there?' he says, “I 


was amazed. * . . I was born on a 
farm and raised on a farm, and I re- 
member back when horses and mules 
were all there was weren’t any trac- 
tors or cars and I’ve never seen any- 
one work a horse or mule the way 
Jeep does his steers, or even try to. 
You literally have to see it to believe 
it. When he commands it, they'll all 
just lean into those yokes and start 
pulling, just do anything he asks.” 

H Yinnicutt's own attitude to- 
ward the steers has a portion 
of pardonable pride in it. 
“People who just see steers 
in action may think you can just go 
buy some cattle and start working 
them?' he says. “But you've got to get 
used to them; you've got. to have the 
knack of getting to know cattle?’ But 
he’s also conscious that he’s at the 
tail-end of a tradition. “One man 1 
knew down in Mississippi was about 
80 years old 81 or 2 or maybe 3 
and been driving cattle all his life, 
and his dad had the same kind of 
cattle before him, . * . The old men I 
learned from have died out and quit, 
and there’s no one retaining it. There's 
just not enough money in it to get the 
young men to do it. We're just about 
at the end of the good steers.” 

He hopes some grant money can 
be found to get this heritage down on 
paper and film. In the meantime, he 
goes on taking two weeks off a year 
to clear timber and hauling his steers 
to parades and shows to give people a 
glimpse of some history on the hoof. 
“Those old fellas who have 40 or 50 
years experience would be a lot bet- 
ter than I am?’ be says. “But I am 
what's the term? sufficient?' OT 



T01W IN OKLAHOMA 


Archie Miller, who grew the beauti- 
ful poinsettias photographed on our 
inside cover, says that this symbol of 
Christmas can actually be grown in a 
greenhouse at any time of year, but 
the public is interested in the plant 
only at Christmas. 

Although the poinsettia was first 
brought to the United States from 
Mexico in 1825, very few nurseries 
could grow it successfully before 195(1 
Today, poinsettias are grown commer- 
cially throughout Oklahoma. And they 
bloom not only in the familiar bright 
red, but also in white and pink plus 
the Jingle Bells variety, which is a 
mixture of all three colors. 

Actually, the bloom is l he small 
yellow area in the center of the plant, 
and the bright-colored leaves are call- 
ed “bracts.” 

Miller, of the Miller Plant Farm in 
Seminole, grows plants that range 
from 4- or 5-foot trees, loaded with 
bracts, down to the tiny 6- to 8-inch 
Pixies, suitable for terrariums. He also 
grows hanging baskets and thousands 
of the popular potted plants. 

To produce these gorgeous, exotic 
plants, Miller starts with cuttings in 
September. The leaves begin turning 
about Thanksgiving, and he starts 
shipping Dec. 5. By Dec. 10, the bracts 
are a brilliant red or pink or white 
iust in time for the holiday they 
symbolize. 

The staff at the University of Okla- 
homa’s Western History Collections 
has cause for celebration this holiday 
season: A major cataloging project 
will begin in January. A $200,000 
federal grant will fund the recording 
of 45,000 published holdings, making 
the collections more accessible to 
scholars nationally. < For more 1 on the 
collections, see the story that begins 
on p. 9 of this issue.) 

Almost every community seems to 
be involved in preserving the finer 
things of life in our beautiful state. 
The projects range from renovating 
historical buildings and teaching pio- 
neer crafts to setting aside rangelands 
for our birds and wildlife. 

In Lawton, renovation of the oldest 
building in the city, originally a Pres- 
byterian church, is almost complete. 
Now called the Little Chapel of Law- 
ton, the chapel and its much larger 
annex, added in 1946, will be used for 
small meetings, parties, recitals, wed- 


dings and funerals. 

The original stained- glass windows 
have been reloaded, the paint stripped 
from the pews and the interior of the 
chapel restored so that it looks as it 
did when it first opened in 1902. 

The lot for the Little Chapel, which 
is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places, was bought at the 
land opening in 1901, The church was 
completed the following year for about 
$3,000. A recent campaign raised 
$200,000 to buy and restore the build- 
ing, and the chapel and its annex re- 
opened in October as the site of the 
annual Decorators’ Showcase, spon- 
sored by the Lawton Philharmonic 
Society. 

Hobart is another city that has be- 
come involved with historical preser- 
vation. Led by Mary Helen Fellows, 
volunteers renovated the old City Hall 
and turned it into a show place for 
the Shortgrass Playhouse, the town's 
theater. Restoration follows the origi- 
nal 1912 decor. 

A number of railroad depots have 
been restored for new purposes, gener- 
ally as museums. Perhaps the latest is 
in Shawnee. But Boh Read, so far as 
we know, is the only person to turn a 
former Oklahoma depot into a railroad 
museum. Their stories begin on p. 20. 

The highly successful Arts Festival 
at the 1 Capitol in September displayed 
early-dav crafts as well as more con- 
temporary arts. Demonstrations of 
spinning, weaving, quilting and basket- 
making were highly popular, but it 
was the traditional Native American 
dancing by the young Kiowa children 
of the Little Rabbit Dance Clan from 
Carnegie that stole the show. 

While some Oklahomans give their 
time and energy to preserving our 
human her itage, others work to save 
our non-human resources. The Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Conservation is ask- 
ing for help in protecting the state’s 
670 species of non-game wildlife, such 
as bald eagles, river otters and blue- 
birds. Even our state bird, the scissor- 
tail flycatcher, is endangered. 

Currently, the Wildlife Department, 
funded by hunting and fishing li- 
censes, manages only fish and animals 
that are hunted. But as urban develop- 
ment increases, the natural habitat for 
our “critters” shrinks, and plans must 
be made for their survival. 

Those who want to support this 
effort can donate a portion of their 


tax refund by checking the appropriate 
box on their 1982 state tax form. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge in 
preserving our natural heritage is 
cleaning up our own environment. 
Teams of scuba divers and other vol- 
unteers worked this past fall to clean 
up the trash in the Illinois River and 
the shoreline of Dike Eufaula, and 
many more efforts like these are need- 
ed. I look forward to the day when 
each of us treasures our lakes and 
forests, our mountains and desert 
areas enough to protect their natural 
beauty from the careless and lazy. 

But this will take more than wishful 
thinking. It will take the same kind of 
effort -legislation, funding, dedication 
and lots of hard work — to clean up 
our environment that it does lo restore 
a building or to prevent extinction of 
our wildlife. How about each of us 
making a New Year’s resolution to 
help dean up Oklahoma in '83? 


BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS IN OKLAHOMA, 
PAST AND PRESENT, by Linda 
Kennedy Rosser; Western Heritage 
Books; $12,95. No better time could 
be for the publication of Linda Ros- 
ser’s collection of Oklahoma Christmas 
stories, from earliest times to 1982, 
than this Diamond Jubilee year. The 
material ranges from “Custer’s Christ- 
mas in I.TT and “Search for Santa at 
Chilocco Indian School” to “Cowboy 
Christmas" and “In the 1940s.” Voices 
are heard recalling Oklahoma holi- 
days, from the* smell of oranges to a 
favorite gift to decorating with china- 
berries. 

Another section tells how- Okla- 
homans today are keeping Christmas 
in ways that reflect what Rosser calls 
“the patchwork quality of the heritage 
of this young state.” 

A final section holds one of every- 
one’s favorite ways of celebrating — 
food. Recipes range from persimmon 
pudding and cranberry bread to ethnic 
offerings like kolaehes, baklawa and 
Swedish brown bread and are a samp- 
ling of family favorites from across the 
state. In keeping with the season, the 
tradition behind each recipe is told. 

For more information on Christmas 
in Oklahoma , write Bobwhiie Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 14641, Oklahoma City 
73113. 
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BELLE STARR AND HER TIMES; 
THE LITERATURE, THE FACTS, 
AND THE LEGENDS, by Glenn 
Shirley; University of Oklahoma 
Press; $19,95, 

In Belle Starr and Her Times, Glenn 
Shirley, biographer of Heck Thomas 
and Temple Houston, sets out to un- 
ravel the story of Myra Maybetle 
Shirley (later “Belle Starr 1 '). Sources 
are as varied as the Fort Smith Ele- 
vator , an 1889 paperback embellished 
with the title Bella Starr the Bandit 
Queen , or the Female J esse James. A 
Full and Authentic History of the 
Dashing Female Highwayman f with 
Copious Extracts from Her Journal 
and reminiscences of people who knew 
her in the Cherokee Nation, gleaned 
from the Western History Collections. 

After stripping away the mythmak- 
ing and outright fabrications, Shirley 
leaves us with a portrait of a woman 
who knew many of the bad men of her 
day but herself was never convicted of 
any crime worse than horse stealing — ■ 
a woman more real, if less “roman tic/' 
than the myths have made her. 

SUNRISE OVER RED MAN'S 
LAND: A NATIVE’S EYE VIEW 
OF A MOST BELOVED LAND, by 
Maggie Culver Fry; Claremore Col- 
lege Press: $14.95* In her own words, 
this is the “autobiography against his- 
torical background” of Maggie Culver 
Fry, Oklahoma’s poet laureate. The 
work is divided into four parts: first, 
the story of her grandmother, Mary 


Catherine Miller, from the time of her 
arrival at her grandfather’s stage stop 
in the Indian Territory in 1875; sec- 
ond, the story of her mother, Maggie 
Waters Culver; third, the tale of Ms. 
Fry’s own childhood up until state- 
hood; and fourth, her life from state- 
hood up to the present. Again in her 
own words: “This is a story as it hap- 
pened in my life, within the frame- 
work of Territorial, State and Na- 
tional historic events. I wasn’t horn 
religious but I was a fairly good child 
and as artless as a puppy. I am telling 
my story the way it was.” 

THE DEVIL IN TEXAS AND 
OTHER COWBOY TALES, by John 
Erickson; Maverick Books, 1101 Bay- 
lor, Perry ton, TX 79070; $5.95 f paper- 
back). Erickson, with seven and a half 
years of real cowboy mg in the Texas 
and Oklahoma panhandles under his 
belt, is the author of two acclaimed 
books on cowboy life. Panhandle Cow- 
boy and The Modern Cowboy , Rut 
he’s also made a name for himself 
writing about the funny sides of 
ranching, and The Devil in Texas is 
a collection of some of his best stuff, 
all originally published in The Cattle- 
man and Western Horseman mag- 
azines. In the pages of The Devil in 
Texas readers hear about modern 
ranch life from the points of view of a 
couple of cowboys and one cowboy’s 
wife — not to mention Hank the cow- 
dog, a cow horse named Happy and a 
bronc called Casey, 
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A child s Christmas in Oklahoma 
City was captured by professional 
photographer //. / Akin, who made 
a tradition of Christmas portraits of 
his two sons during' the early 1900s. 
The original glass-plate negatives 
were donated by the sons, Elmer 
and Donald, to the 1889er Ham 
Museum and Gardens; the series 
appears in print for the first time in 
Christmas in Oklahoma by Linda 
Kennedy Rosser. 


LETTERS 


Let me take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the wonderful 
Fall 1982 issue of Oklahoma Today 
magazine. The photographs and arti- 
cles are most outstanding. 

Your coverage of the theater reno- 
vations in Woodward and Norman 
was much appreciated. We have vis- 
ited these theaters and know how 
much hard work was clone. The results 
are truly stunning. 

The community theaters in Okla- 
homa are continuing to maintain an 
excellence in every phase of theater 
production. 

Sandra Robzien 

Executive Director 

Ok la home Comm u n i tv Theatre 

Association 

Your beautiful Diamond Jubilee is- 
sue is a refreshing breath of home to a 
native. 

My parents homesteaded on the 
Cimarron near Kingfisher in 1890. I 
was born there the next year. My 
grandfather had the post office at Zion 
in the blackjacks. 

Mv brother, Lloyd, and I enrolled 
in the University of Oklahoma in 
1908, He organized and directed the 
first OU band. 

Georgia May Curtis- Buckingham 
Youngtown, Arizona 
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Master paintings from the Phillips 
Collection now on view at the 
Oklahoma Art Center through Jan. 9 
indude The Luncheon of the 
Boating Party, Renoir. 


ART EXHIBITS 
DECEMBER 

1-15 Navajo Rug Show, The Galleria, Norman 

1-31 "Watercolor PIlis,’" Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton 

1-Jan 9 “Art of South Italy: Vases from Magna Grecia 
Phil brook, Tulsa 

1-Jan 9 “Impressionism & the Modern Vision," Okla. Art 
Center, Okla. City 

1-Jan 30 Olaf Wieghorst Retrospective, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa 

4 Jan 2 “Beauties of the Coral Reef,” Omniplex, Okla. City 

5-Jan 4 Charles Sanderson & Paul Sweeney, Artsplace IL 
Okla. City 

5-Jati 8 “From Generation to Generation: The Plains Apache 
Way ” Pioneer Historical Foundation, Woodward 
12-Jan 15 “Wichita Memories,” Public Library, Duncan 

15-31 R.C. Gorman Show, The Galleria, Norman 


JANUARY 

1-31 Luther Narcomey Show, The Galleria, Norman 
9-Feb 1 Contemporary Okla. Indian Artists, Artsplace IL 
Okla. City 

16-Feb 19 “From Generation to Generation: The Plains Apache 
Way,” No Man’s Land Museum, Goodwell 
18-Feb 20 Stanton MacDonald- Wright, Museum of Art, OU, 
Norman 


18- Feb 20 Contemporary Photography, Museum of Art, OU, 
Norman 

23-Feb 26 “Wichita Memories,” Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa 


FEBRUARY 

1-Mar 31 “Buffalo Soldiers” Exhibit, State Museum of 
Oklahoma, Okla. City 

6-Mar 1 Dortha Killian, Artsplace II, Okla. City 

26- Mar 27 Young Talent in Oklahoma, Okla. Art Center, 

Okla. City 

27- Mar 31 "Fiberworks '83," Omniplex, Okla. City 

MARCH 

1-31 Robert Vickery Exhibit, Goddard Center, Ardmore 
1-Apr 5 “Graphic Works by Toulouse-Lautrec," Okla. 
Museum of Art, Okla. City 
6-29 Elizabeth Hahn & Suzanne King, Artsplace II, 

Okla, City 

6-Apr 9 “Wichita Memories," Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton 

20-Apr 23 "From Generation to Generation: The Plains Apache 
Way," Public Library. Weatherford 

DRAMA 

DECEMBER 

1 18 “The Stingiest Man In Town,” Cabaret Supper 
Theatre, Ft. Sill 

1- Jan 9 "Diamond Studs ” Gaslight Theatre. Tulsa 

2- 4 “Bus Stop," Theater Guild, Community Center, 

Bartlesville 


2- 19 "Something's Afoot," Jewel Box Theatre, Okla. City 

3-5, 7, “A Man For All Seasons," Community Theatre, 

9*11 Denny PI ay h rmse , Law ton 

3' 12 “Prisoner of Second Avenue," Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa 

3- 24 “A Christmas Carol,” American Theatre Co, Tulsa 
8-12 "Black Elk Speaks,” American Indian Theatre Co, 

Tulsa 

8- 12 “The Inspector General, “ Studio Theatre, Oil, 

Norman 

9- 19 "A Christmas Carol ” Okla. Theater Center, 

Okla. City 

JANUARY 

13-22 "A Coupla White Chicks Sitting Around , , Okla. 
Theater Center, Okla. City 

20-30 “Of Mice & Men,” Okla. Theater Center, Okla. City 

27- 29, “South Pacific,” Little Theatre, Shawnee 
Feb 3-5 

27-Feb 6 “The Ghost Sonata,” Town & Gown Theatre, 
Stillwater 

28- 29 “The Bald Soprano," Theater Guild, Community 

Center, Bartlesville 

28-30, “Whose Life Is It Anyway?," Community Theater, 
Feb 1, 3-5 Denny Playhouse, Lawton 


FEBRUARY 

9 Marcel Marceau, Seretean Center, OSU, Stillwater 
9-13 “Uncommon Women & Others,” Studio Theatre, 
OU, Norman 

17-19 “Bull Shot Cmmmond,” Theater Guild, Community 
Center, Bartlesville 

17- 27 “The Fantasticks," Okla, Theater Center, Okla. City 
17-Mar 6 “On Golden Pond," Jewel Box Theatre, Okla. City 

18- 26 “Terra Nova,” Rupel Jones Theater, OU, Norman 

18-27 “Everything in the Garden," Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa 

25-27 “A Flea In Her Ear,” Cameron Univ., Lawton 

MARCH 

11- 13, “The Apple Tree” & “Working," Community 
15, 17-19 Theater, Denny Playhouse, Lawton 

12- 14, “Marne,” Shortgrass Playhouse, Hobart 

17-19 

17-27 “The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie,” Okla. Theater 
Center, Okla. City 

17-27 “Morning's At Seven,” Town & Gown Theatre, 
Stillwater 

23-26, “Hotel Paradise," Little Theatre, Shawnee 

29-31 

25-26 “Vanities,” Theater Guild, Community Center, 
Bartlesville 

30-Apr 3 “Hamlet ” Studio Theatre, OU, Norman 
30- Apr 16 “Bell, Book & Candle " Cabaret Supper Theatre, 

Ft, Sill 
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MUSIC/DANCE 

DECEMBER 

3-11 “An Evening of Ballet/’ Rupel Jones Theater, OU, Norman 
4 “The Nutcracker,” Ballet Oklahoma, NWSU, Alva 

4 Gordon MacRae, Pops Concert, Tulsa 

5 “The Messiah,” Community Center, Bartlesville 

5, 7 Okla. Symphony, Jorge Mester conducting, Okla. City 

6 “Come . . . Hear The Music Play,” Okla. Museum of Art, 
Okla. City 

9 Tulsa Philharmonic, Irene Gubrud, Tulsa 

11 “An Irving Berlin Evening,” Pops Concert, Okla. City 

11 “Rigoletto,” Cimarron Circuit Opera, Okla. Museum of Art, 
Okla. City 

11-12 “The Nutcracker,” Bartlesville Ballet, Community Center, 
Bartlesville 

11- 12 “The Nutcracker,” Ballet Oklahoma, McMahon Aud, 

Lawton 

13 Dave Brubeck, Community Center, Bartlesville 
17-19 “The Nutcracker,” Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center, Okla. City 
22-23, “The Nutcracker,” Tulsa Ballet Theater, Tulsa 
26-30 

JANUARY 

9 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
9, 11 Okla. Symphony, David Bar -Ilian & Rosario Andrade, 

Okla. City 

13 Tulsa Philharmonic, Byron Janis, Tulsa 

15 “Leslie Uggams — Live,” Pops Concert, Okla. City 

16 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

17 St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, Holmberg Hall, OU, Norman 
20 Okla. Symphony, USAO, Chickasha 

22 “La Musique Extrordinaire,” McMahon Aud, Lawton 
22 “Winter Pops,” Bartlesville Symphony, Community Center, 
Bartlesville 

22 Tulsa Philharmonic, Bruce Hangen, Tulsa 

22 Dizzy Gillespie, Pops Concert, Okla. City 

23 “Selected English & American Folk Songs,” Canterbury 
Choral Society, Clinton 

23 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
23, 25 Okla. Symphony, Alfonso Moreno, Okla. City 

30 “Measure for Measure,” Goddard Center, Ardmore 
30 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

FEBRUARY 

3 Tulsa Philharmonic, Angel & Pepe Romero, Tulsa 

5-6 “Songs of Praise,” Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center, Okla. City 
6 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
9 “The Marriage of Figaro,” Seretean Center, OSU, Stillwater 
10-13 “La Perichole,” Holmberg Hall, OU, Norman 

10 “The Marriage of Figaro,” Texas Opera Theater, 
Community Center, Bartlesville 

12 Walter Verdehr w/ Philharmonic, McMahon Aud, Lawton 

12- 13 Concord String Quartet, Harwelden & Performing Arts 

Center, Tulsa 

13 Sundays At Two, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
19 “Cosi Fan Tutte,” Cimarron Circuit Opera, Lawton 

24 Tulsa Philharmonic, Dmitry Sitkovetsky, Tulsa 
26-27 “Giselle,” Tulsa Ballet Theater, Tulsa 

27, Oklahoma Symphony, Christina Walevska, Okla. City 
Mar 1 

MARCH 

4 “Cosi Fan Tutte,” Cimarron Circuit Opera, Sooner 
Theater, Norman 


5 “Direct From Broadway,” Pops Concert, Okla. City 
5 “G)n Amore,” Ballet Oklahoma, Goddard Center, Ardmore 
5, 10, 12 “Der Rosenkavalier,” Tulsa Opera, Tulsa 

13 “A Symphony of Sound & Vision,” Bartlesville Symphony, 
Community Center, Bartlesville 
13 Cleveland String Quartet, Harwelden & Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa 

13, 15 Okla. Symphony, Andre Watts, Okla. City 
17 Tulsa Philharmonic, Andre Watts, Tulsa 

19 “Fascinating Rhythms,” Texas Opera Theater, Community 
Center, Bartlesville 

20 Tulsa Philharmonic, Concert on the Mall, Southroads, 
Tulsa 

23 Maynard Ferguson, Seretean Center, OSU, Stillwater 
23-26 “Dance Horizons,” Rupel Jones Theater, OU, Norman 
26 The Fifth Dimension, Pops Concert, Tulsa 
26-27 Pablo Casals Trio, Hanvelden & Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa 

27, 29 Okla. Symphony, Mark Peskanov, Okla. City 

RODEOS & HORSE EVENTS 
DECEMBER 

3-5 Beauty & the Beast, Myriad, Okla. City 
4-12 National Finals Rodeo, Myriad, Okla. City 
15-18 Sunbelt Cutting Horse Futurity & Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Okla. City 

26-Jan 1 Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa 


JANUARY 

13-16 International Finals Rodeo, Assembly Center, 

Tulsa 

19-20 Lawton Rodeo Club Rodeo, Great Plains Coliseum, 
Lawton 

FEBRUARY 

10-11 Royal Lippizan Stallions, Civic Assembly Center, 
Muskogee 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
DECEMBER 

1- 31 “Star of Wonder,” Kirkpatrick Center Planetarium, 

Okla. City 

2- 4, Boare’s Heade Feast, NESU, Tahlequah 
9-11, 

16-18 

18 Christmas Tree Lighting, Model Park, Tulsa 
JANUARY 

1-Apr 22 “Cosmic Mysteries,” Kirkpatrick Center 
Planetarium, Okla. City 


MARCH 

19 Marland Renaissance Ball & Banquet, Marland 
Estate, Ponca City 

HUNTING SEASONS 
BIRDS 

Dec 4-12 Wild Turkey 
Nov20-Febl5 Quail 
Dec 1-31 Pheasant 
Dec 12-Mar 4 Crow 


GAME 

Dec 1-Mar 1 Cottontail, Swamp & Jack Rabbit 
Dec 1-31 Deer 
Dec 1-Jan 1 Squirrel 


ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 
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